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here apparent. My recollection is imperfect, and these orators all go on in much the same way.)
" And so/' perorated Abdul Wahid, " oppression and tyranny are done with ; henceforward, the strong and the weak, the rich and the poor, the Moslem and the Jew, are equal and alike in the sight of the law ; and all must work together for the glory and prosperity of the common Fatherland " (Watn).
" Their what ? "  asked the Bedoui.
" The Watn," said Abdul Wahid : " the state we both belong to."
" I come from Tail," said the camel-man, after trudging on in silence for some little time.
" And I from Haleb," said Abdul Wahid : " that makes no difference ; we are both Osmanlis. Whose are these soldiers we see here ? "
" Thej?' are the Khaleefah's soldiers.53
" Yes, but what is their Watn ? "
" Some are Arabs and some are Turks and some Arna-weet."
" Yes, no doubt," exclaim.ed Abdul Wahid, in a position to appreciate the beauty of Wordsworth's " We are seven " ; "but what is the difference between you and so-and-so ? "
" I am a Moslem and he is a Christian."
" You are an Osmanli and he is a German. Religion makes no difference now."
" Do you mean," said the Arab suddenly, eyeing Abdul Wahid with some suspicion, "that the Commander of the Faithful thinks a Christian as good as a Moslem ? "
" Of course not.    God forgive us ! (the thought)."
" Then I do not yet quite understand," said the camel-man. And Abdul Wahid decided that perhaps, after all, it was better, and safer, to leave him in the dark.
When a traveller from a foreign country lands at a Turkish port, he is asked to produce his passport. He does so ; and if of an observant turn of mind, may note with surprise that the officer scribbles something on it and hands it back to him without attempting to read it. The reason is, that he can't read it, and the document would mean nothing to him if he could. If the traveller